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OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  GRADUATES. 

To  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the 
industrial  work  of  all  women. 

To  study  the  industrial  standing  of 
women. 

To  endeavor  by  organization  to  advance 
the  industrial  position  of  women. 


“Organization  among  workers  is  a 
sure  sign  of  intelligence.” 
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See  how  your  loving,  patient  art 
Has  come,  at  last,  to  be  rewarded. 

Aldrich. 


This  little  room  has  many  meanings. 
Everything  it  contains  was  made  or  de- 
signed by  women,— and  by  women  trained 
to  that  special  work  in  a great  industrial 
institute.  Many  of  these  women  have  been 
trained  there,  not  only  to  do  these  things, 
but  also  to  teach  others  to  do  them.  Thus 
a wide  held  of  activities  possible  to  women 
is  covered  by  these  various  objects. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINE  ARTS. 


There 's  a silk,  for  instance,  there, 
As  worth  an  artist’s  study. 


Mrs.  Browning. 


HE  most  noted  establishments  in  the 


I country  are  purchasing  and  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  these  women.  The  rug 
upon  the  floor  is  an  example,  from  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Sloane,  of  New-York.  The  wall 
draperies  and  the  portieres  are  from  Wil- 
liam Robertson.  In  stuffs  for  wall  and 
furniture  draperies,  brocades,  dress  silks, 
cottons,  and  the  like,  examples  are  here 
from  the  houses  of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Vantine 
& Co.,  Cheney  Bros.,  Arnold,  Constable  & 
Co.,  B.  L.  Solomon  & Co.,  James  McCreery 
& Co.,  Kelty  & Co.,  and  others,  all  of  New- 
York  City. 

Designs  for  wall-papers  have  also  been 
sold  to  the  Robert  Graves  Company,  who 
manufactured  the  paper  shown  here. 

The  other  designs  on  the  wall  are  by 
graduates  employed  as  designers. 

In  the  frames  is  shown  the  work  of  the 
Normal  Art  Class,  which  furnishes  many 
supervisors  of  drawing  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  country. 
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From  the  Hayden  Manufacturing-  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  come  the  objects  in  silver,— 
toilet  articles, 
match  - boxes, 
knives,  scis- 
sors, paper- 
cutters,  etc. 

In  fine  art 
we  note  the  pictures  in  oil  and  water-color, 
studies  in  charcoal,  sketches,  etc. 

The  decorated  china  is  from  several 
hands.  Designs  arc  also  being  carried  out 
in  England — for  example,  a dinner  set  — 
for  American  firms. 

Wood-carving  is  here  in  chairs,  a clock, 
picture-frames,  screens,  magazine-case, 
wood  box,  and  linen-chest. 

The  art  needlework  includes  hangings, 
sofa-pillows,  tea-cloths,  and  other  articles. 

Humph  ! the  design  is  not  so  ill-conceived. 

I note  some  progress. 

Emma  Lazarus. 


DOMESTIC  ART. 


I speak  most  like  a woman  when  I weigh  the  worth  of 
beauty  and  rich  apparel. 


Emma  Lazarus. 


rpHIS  is  no  new  domain  for  women,  bnt 
I there  is  progress  to  be  seen  in  the  di- 
rection of  true  art.  The  costumes  are  de- 
signed and  made  by  women,  and  the  fabric 
of  the  street  costumes  (from  Vantine’s)  is 
from  the  design  of  a graduate  of  the  art 
department.  The  forms  on  which  they  are 
shown  are  noteworthy,  as  modeled  from 
perfectly  proportioned  figures,  rather  than 
from  the  “ dummies  ” of  the  ordinary 
modiste. 
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The  hats  and  bonnets  are  the 
creations  of  the  makers  in 
every  detail,  from  the  de- 
sign to  the  frame. 

The  book  of  designs  for  cos- 
tumes and  bonnets  claims  atten- 
tion. Its  contents  and  covers  are 
the  work  of  several  individuals. 

\ 1 The  sewing  exhibit  shows  darn- 

■ ing  and  mending  as  a fine  art  akin 
to  embroidery.  It  also  includes  dainty  baby- 
garments,  the  delight  of  all  women. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

One  might  have  learned  in  that  instructive  assembly 
how  best  to  keep  moths  out  ot  blankets  — how  to  make 
fritters  of  Indian  corn,  undistinguishable  from  oysters  — 
how  to  bring  up  babies  by  hand  — how  to  mend  a cracked 
tea-pot  — how  to  take  out  grease  from  a brocade— and 
how  to  reconcile  absolute  decrees  with  free  will. 

Mrs.  Stowe. 

HERE  we  find  of  necessity  little  more 
than  a mere  outline  on  paper  of  a 
wonderfully  real  and  practical  line  of 
work,  all  representing  the  highest  and 
most  approved  results  of  modern  effort 
and  investigation.  In  sanitary  work  we 
see : 

Tests  for  arsenic  in  paper-hangings  and 
upholstery. 

Chemical  analyses  of  various  brands  of 
baking-powders,  washing-fluids,  blu- 
ings, etc. 
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Iii  Cookery : 

Courses  of  lessons 
for  classes  of  various 
kinds. 

Bills  of  fare  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

Charts  of  a model  kitchen. 

Lists  of  furnishing’s. 

In  Laundry  Work: 

Outline  of  a complete  course  of  training. 

An  exhibit  of  fine  laundry  work. 

Examples  of  pure  and  perfect  soaps. 

Housekeepers  will  note  with  interest  that 
a woman  has  here  made  a peculiarly  prac- 
tical application  of  a discovery  of  modern 
biological  science.  The  use  of  cotton  as  a 
filter  for  air,  preventing  the  access  of  bac- 
teria to  organic  bodies,  is  here  applied  to 
the  exclusion  of  molds  and  ferments  from 
canned  or  preserved  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
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COMMERCIAL  WORK. 

There  is  always  work, 

And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  wdl.^ 

HERE  are  found  specimens  of  short- 
hand notes,  with  a typewritten  tran- 
scription of  each  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  frame  contains  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  written  in  shorthand,  'with 
a typewritten  transcription. 

The  portfolio  contains  specimen  pages  oi 
typewriting,  showing  commercial 
forms,  including  builders’  specifi- 
cations, legal  forms,  schedules, 
general  correspondence, etc.  Book- 
keeping work  on  the  ledger  and 
journal  in  single  and  double  entr\ , 
cash-book,  specimens  of  handwrit- 
ing, etc.  . . 

Of  unintelligent  typewriting 
there  is  more  than  enough  in  the 
market.  Work  that  meets  such  a 
standard  as  that  before  you  finds  a demand 
far  exceeding  the  supply. 


LIBRARY  WORK. 

The  hard-won  treasures  of  thought,  which  generations 
of  painful  toil  have  laid  up  for  the  race  of  men.^  ^ 

riPHE  miniature  library  here  shown  rep- 
l resents  in  all  its  details  approved 
methods  of  modern  library  science.  The 
character  of  the  contents  is  also  represen- 
tative. It  is  a typical  collection  of  books 


valuable  for  the  use  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  industrial  work  carried  on  in 
Pratt  Institute. 

The  preparation  of  the  exhibit — classi- 
fying, labeling,  cataloguing,  etc. — was 
done  by  graduates  of  the  library  training 
classes  of  the  Institute.  As  these  women 
are  actively  employed  in  various  libraries, 
and  have  also  contributed  to  the  main  ex- 


hibit of  Pratt  Institute,  only  a very  simple 
representation  of  their  work  could  be  asked 
of  them  here. 

The  card  catalogue,  arranged  by  author 
and  by  subject,  will  be  found  in  a drawer 
of  the  book-case  designed  for  that  purpose. 
The  initials  of  the  workers  found  upon  the 
cards  are  interpreted  by  a key  on  the  card 
in  front  of  the  drawer. 
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How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

This  exhibit  is  a modest  venture, — a lit- 
tle object-lesson, — a promise  of  better  and 
greater  things  hereafter. 

It  shows  what  effort  has  been  made  by 
one  institution  to  lead  women  into  varied 
careers  of  honorable  activity,  and  to  lit 
them  to  start  others  on  the  same  roads. 

A brief  yet  detailed  statement  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  follows.  It  is  ear- 
nestly commended  to  the  loving-  attention  of 
every  woman  who  cares  for  the  opening  of 
new  paths,  whether  to  herself  or  to  others. 
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But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work,  and  mould 
The  woman  to  the  fuller  day. 

Tennyson. 

HHHE  Pratt  Institute,  situated  on  Ryerson 
I street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  co-educa- 
tional.  It  was  founded  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  literature,  art,  and  thrift  among: 
the  people.  It  provides  both  technical  and 
normal  training  in  the  arts.  The  Institute 
is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees, — Charles 
M.  Pratt,  president ; Frederic  B.  Pratt,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ; George  D.  Pratt,  third 
trustee.  It  has  nine  distinct  departments. 
Its  first  class  opened  in  October,  1887,  with 
twelve  pupils  in  drawing.  It  has  since  had 
13,000  pupils,  9000  of  whom  have  been 
women,  and  1500  of  the  whole  number 
residents  of  other  States  than  New-York. 
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Bear  view  from  Steuben  Street. 


America  had  in  1890  2,7 
winning  women  and  girls. 

110  lawyers. 

165  ministers. 

320  authors. 

588  journalists. 

2061  artists. 

2136  architects,  chem- 
ists, pharma- 
cists. 

2106  stock-raisers  and 
ranchers. 

5134  government 
clerks. 


00,000  bread- 

The  age  of  in- 
vention was  ac- 
countable for  the 
entrance  of  wo- 
men into  a field 
entirely  un- 
known to  that 
age.  When  the 
factory  system 
replaced  hand 
labor,  woman’s 
entrance  into  the 
industrial  field 
was  assured.  This 
was  in  1764-70. 

The  Hon. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 


2438  physicians  and  surgeons. 

13,182  professional  musicians. 

56,800  farmers  and  planters. 

21,071  clerks  and  bookkeepers. 

14,465  heads  of  commercial  houses. 
155,000  public  school-teachers.  [Based 
on  the  census  of  1880.] 

Two  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
American  women  are  in  professional  and 
industrial  occupations.  Of  this  number  oyer 
1320  are  known  to  have  received  then'  train- 
ing at  the  Pratt  Institute. 

Twenty-five  different  branches  of  in- 


struction are  open  to  women  at  the  Pratt 
Institute.  Sixteen  are  self-supporting  oc- 


cupations, which  have  been  success! ullypur- 
sued  by  the  graduates  whose  handiwork  is 
represented  in  the  exhibit  which  this  little 
book  describes. 
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“She  who  at- 
tains skill  in  any 
department  is  not 
only  enriching 
her  own  life,  but 
is  helping  all 
women ; for  no 
argument  is  so 
incontrovertible 
as  success.” 


Normal  Training  in  Art  Education. — 
Sixty-one  alumnae  are  oc- 
cupying positions  as  super- 
visors of  drawing,  or  are 
special  teachers  in  high  or 
normal  schools.  They  are 
directly  supervising  the 
work  among  4957  teachers 
and  245,197  students.  Their 
yearly  salaries  aggregate  $47,620,  or  an 
average  of  $768.06. 

Design,  Art -needlework,  Wood-carv- 
Nothing  pre- 
sents so  broad  a 
field,  or  one  so 
full  of  promise 
for  the  American 
nation,  as  atten- 
tion tosuch  things 
as  will  tend  to 
educate  the  peo- 
ple to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  artis- 
tic, as  applied  to 
their  home  life. 

Charles  Pratt. 

Architectural  Drawing. — Several  women 
The  thoroughly  are  n0w  fitting  themselves 
at  the  institute  as  architec- 
tural draughtsmen,  and 
three  have  taken  positions 
in  an  architect’s  office. 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. — Of  the 
“Unskilled  la-  2190  women  trained,  96 
have  used  their  knowledge 
tionai  life."  for  self-support,  and  the 
remaining  2094  for  the  betterment  of  “ wo- 
man’s peculiar  province  — the  home.” 
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ing.  — In  these  branches 
many  students  are  occu- 
pying positions  of  respon- 
sibility as  teachers,  or  as 
designers  in  well-known  es- 
tablishments, while  others 
are  earning  money  at  home 
through  the  practice  of  their 
profession. 


educated  woman, 
says  Goethe,  is 
able,  it  necessary, 
to  he  both  father 
and  mother  to 
her  children. 


Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Millinery, — Three 
Women  have  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  women  have 
been  trained  in  these  three 
branches : 1821  in  sewing ; 
1298  in  dressmaking ; 709 
in  millinery.  Three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  whole  num- 
ber are  using  then-  train- 
ing unprofession  ally ; 

44  as  teachers,  and  5S9 
aspractical  workwomen 
in  their  specialty.  Sixteen 
of  the  44  teachers  are  earn- 
ing an  aggregate  sum  of 
$12,950,  or  a yearly  average  of  $893.75. 
Phonography,  Typewriting,  and  Book- 
keeping. — Seven  hundred 
and  four  women  have  been 
trained  as  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers.  Of  this 
number  486  have  taken 
positions  at  an  average  sal- 


learnt  the  omni- 
potence and  hap- 
piness of  coopera- 
tive work,  and 
the  weakness  and 
weariness  of  that 
which  is  isolated, 
and  this  is  sure 
to  make  them 
more  fruitful  of 
accomplishment 
hereafter,  whe- 
ther their  plans 
of  work  include 
themselves,  their 
homes,  their  chil- 
dren, or  the  na- 
tion. 

Alary  A.  Livermore. 


“To  do  one’s 
duty  to  other  wo- 
men there  must 
be  a perfect  un- 
derstanding of 
self.  There  must 
be  strong  convic- 
tions, a purpose, 
a will.” 


ary  of  $12  a week. 


Library  training.  The  school  opened  two 
years  ago.  Ithas34alumna?, 
21  of  whom  liavepo- 
sitions  as  assistants  4=, 
in  eleven  libraries. 


The  first  use  of 
education  is  to 
enable  us  to  con- 
sult with  the 
wisest  and  the 


greatest  men  on  all  points  of  earnest  difficulty. 
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